PASQUALE, 


Then while the lady put a sum of 
money into Tomasso’s hand which 
made him say “Mille gratia” many 
times over, the little girl stood strok- 
ing Pasquale’s nose. 

Just as the padrone was about to 
lead him away, she called out: “Stop 
amoment. Mamma, we have given 
nothing to the little donkey. He de- 
serves a present too,” and ina moment 
she had run into the house and out 
again with something in her hand. 
Pasquale felt what was coming; he 
knew what it would be long before it 
reached his nose. If he could he 
would have shouted “sugar” out 
loud, but as he could not, he ate it in 
silence. After all, there are some joys 
too deep to put into words, and for 
Pasquale three lumps of sugar in a 
day was such a joy. By this the twi- 
light was coming on, and it was time 
to return home. As they trudged 
along, the stars began to shine out and 
the lamps were lighted in the streets, 
and the music of guitars and man- 
dolins sounded from the open door- 
ways and balconies. At last Pasquale 
caught sight of a well-known group 
sitting about the doorstep—the fat, 
good-looking Donna Lucia seated in 
the middle with her daughter upon one 
side of her and Carlo upon the other. 
There was a bustle as Tomasso came 
up, and Francesca rose quickly and led 
Pasquale away into the shed. As she 
was bending over him, somebody else 
came into the shed and took her sud- 
denly into his arms and held her there 
so long that Pasquale began to think 
he never meant to let her go again, 
and growing impatient, he went up and 
pushed his nose against her arm. At 
this they both laughed and went to 
work together to unload him and make 
him comfortable for the night. Pas- 
quale found out from their talk that 
they were to be married very soon, and 
would go away to live in a little house 
near the sea; for Carlo had saved up 
all his money to buy the few pieces of 
furniture they would need, and Fran- 
cesca had the linen of her own spin- 
ning all ready. While they were lin- 
gering and talking, Donna Lucia’s 
voice was heard calling them in to 
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supper, and with a parting word to Pas- 
quale they went out of the shed hand 
in hand. The little donkey went to 
sleep as fast as he could, in order that 
no sad thoughts of parting might mar 
the evening of this glorious day, and 
his dreams were sweet, sugary ones. 

He would not have slept so sound- 
ly if he had known what wonderful 
changes fortune had in store for him. 

The day before the wedding Fran- 
cesca, Carlo, and Tomasso came to- 
gether into his shed. Instead of putting 
on his load as usual, Francesca brushed 
his coat nicely and made him as neat 
and spruce as possible, while the others 
looked at him and talked. Presently 
Francesca said: “I shall miss him 
dreadfully.” 

“But, after all, you will not live here 
after to-morrow yourself,” urged Carlo. 

“Tf I get a large price for him I shall 
agree to sell him at once, you may be 
sure of that.” This was in Tomas- 
so’s loud voice. 

“The Admiral’s lady has promised 
that he shall have a good home and be 
always well cared for,” added Carlo, 
wishing to comfort Francesca. 

“Yes, I am sure he will be better off 
than he has been with us. It is the 
kindest thing to let him go,” and she 
patted his neck. Then, without giving 
him time to think over what he had 
heard, they led him out, and Carlo and 
Francesca together took him through 
the town and stopped at the very gate 
through which he had gone to have his 
picture made only a few days before. 

The same lady and the same little girl 
came out to meet them, and this time 
théy not only went up onto the porch, 
but into the house itself. The lady 
was handsomely dressed, and through 
an open door Pasquale saw a table 
covered with silver and glass and china, 
and heard the servants saying that a 
party of English officers were coming 
to lunch with the Admiral and his wife. 
Pasquale remembered this afterward, 
for at the time he was so bewildered by 
the strangeness of his surroundings 
that he realized nothing of all that was 
happening to him, until after a while 
Francesca’s voice told him to hold up 
his head. He obeyed, and saw in front 
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of him a handsome little donkey, not 
much bigger than a very large dog, all 
decorated with ribbons and flags—wear- 
ing a bridle hung with tinkling bells— 
and with beautifully varnished hoofs. 
Beside him were standing Carlo and 
Francesca, and the Admiral’s lady and 
the little girl. 

Pasquale turned about in surprise, 
and the gay-looking donkey turned 


about too. They all laughed and the 
child said: ‘He doesn’t know himself 
in the glass.” Then Pasquale under- 


stood, but at the same time it came into 
his mind that it was alla mistake about 
Francesca’s wedding, and that it was he 
who was the bride, whom everybody 
was dressing. Now, the lady left the 
room and they could hear the guests 
arriving and sitting down to the table. 

Then Francesca took Pasquale’s nose 
between her hands and told him quite 
seriously what it all meant. That there 
was in the next room an English officer 
who had told the Admiral’s wife that, 
of all the sights of Naples, he admired 
most the little donkeys, with their large 
heads, and tiny hoofs and willing backs. 


SPRING’S MESSENGERS. 


“1 would like of all things to have one 
to take home to England to my chil- 
dren.” 

As Francesca came to this part of the 
story the door opened and a servant 
beckoned them. Francesca gave Pas- 
quale a last hug and led him out into 
the hall. Inside the dining-room they 
heard the Admiral’s wife say: “Cap- 
tain Thomas, here comes my surprise,” 
and at the same moment Francesca 
opened the door and led Pasquale in. 

Then such a shouting and clapping 
of hands and laughing as there was. 
The little donkey felt quite overcome, 
but a tall, kind-looking man got up 
instantly, and taking his bridle, led 
him to his place at the table, and gave 
hima lump of sugar. Pasquale felt his 
heart grow light. Captain Thomas 
understood the feelings of a donkey. 
Then there was a great clinking of wine- 
glasses, and everybody drank his health. 
Tt was the proudest moment of his life, 
for there in the doorway stood his dear 
Francesca, courtesying and drinking a 
glass of wine too, and not far behind 
her was Carlo doing the same. 


Mary Thornhill Porter, 


SPRING’S MESSENGERS. 


ROM out the gloom 


Of the winter’s loom 

Floats the breath of wakening flowers; 
The wind, with a bound, 
Leaps over the*ground 

And kisses the sunlit hours. 


The twittering note 


From a swallow's throat 
Falls softly from under the eaves; 


A violet cup 
Looks shyly up 


And flirts with the whispering leaves. 


May Phillips Tatro. 
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M DEBROS- 
+ SARD, 
second 
grand vicar, was 
in his study, at the 
archbishop’s residence, reading the proofs of 
an address to be made to the priests of the 
diocese, when an ecclesiastic entered without 
knocking, advanced noisclessly toward his su- 
perior and murmured: 
“ Will Monsieur I'Abbé receive a young 
girl who asks to see his Eminence?” 

“ Ts the girlalone ?”” asked the grand 
without looking up. 

“No, monsieur l'Abbé. She has with her 
a respectable-looking old servant.” 

“If she wants to speak to his Eminence, 
she does not need me. Tell her to write to 
him, 

“I judge from her manner that she has 
something important to communicate.” 

“ Well, show her in.” 

The grand vicar put his manuscripts and 
proofs on one side and rose. He was very 
dark and thin, ascetic in appearance, his brow 
high and eyes sparkling with intelligence. 
On his black soutane he wore the usual red- 
lined vestment, and his thinness made him ap- 
pear taller than he really was. In his long 
and delicate hands he twisted nervously a 
small brass crucifix suspended from his neck. 

The door suddenly opened and Gilberte 
was ushered in by the abbé. With a gesture, 
the vicar sent his subordinate away, and point- 
ing to a seat he took his place near the fire- 
place, and, looking at her with some curiosity, 
waited forherto begin. She raised her beau- 
tiful eyes and murmured: : 

“T want you to be my judge.” The priest 
bowed his head in acquiescence, and with 
some surprise asked : 

“ Do you want to make a confession? ” 


icar, 








ETC. 


“Confession? Oh, no, sir" 

He snlecrupeg her kindly and said : 

“Call me father.” 

“Well, father, I have come here to plead 
the cause of my happiness. 1 want to be 
thoroughly understood, and to be judged 
with perfect impartiality. My position is 
such a painful one, that I cannot make up my 
mind what to do. " Will you help me ?” 

In a musical and pathetic voice the 
priest replied, gravely, “1 will answer your 
questions to the best of my abil If they 
are hard to answer, I shall pray God to en- 
lighten me. Before you speak, child, let us 
pray together; join your hands with mine and 
say your Pater.” 

Gilberte blushed, and tears sprang to her 
eyes. She replied, confusedly : 

“TI do not know how to pray.” She then 
told the priest how her father had brought 
her up, how he hated the Church, how Henri 
had met her and paid court to her, and how 
their marriage seemed out of the question. 
The priest remained pensive for a few minutes 
after the young girl ceased talking, as if de- 
liberating. Finally he said : 

“If | have understood you well, daughter, 
you have come to ask me what your moral 
duty is in regard to qo father, for the 
Church has nothing to do with your material 
duty. Well, God’s commandments answer 
this question, ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother.’ You owe obedience to your father 
even at the cost of your happiness. If he 
disapproves of this marriage, don't dispute his 
authority, but try and find a way to make him 
alter his decision.” 

Gilberte bent her head in humility, and re- 
plied, “Who will give me the strength to 
make this sacrifice ?”” 

‘The priest drew himself erect. His eyes 
lighted up, and he exclaimed with fervor : 

“Your Saviour, whom you do not know. 
Pray to Him, and’ He will give you resigna- 
tion and peace.” 

There was a silence. Gilberte rose, dried 
her eyes, and smiling, said : 

“Father, I thank you for having spoken 
as you have done. I do not know what 
the future has in store for me, but in the 
hours of doubt or suffering my weakness 
may need some support. “May I come to see 
you 














* This story began in the January PeteRson MAGazine. 
ry 
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“You will always find me ready, child, to in anger, and his face grew purple. “You 


pity and console you.” went to see a priest,” he cried; “‘ come, con- 
‘A few minutes later Gilberte left the arch- fess it, you went to see a priest.” Incapable 
bishop's residence with Rosalie. of telling a falsehood, Gilberte replied : 
That evening. after having dined in silence, “Yes, father.” 
Gilberte and her father were alone in the “ Ah, you did!" exclaimed Courcicr. “1 


drawing-room. In spite of hisaggressive at- ought to have guessed it. And what in- 
titude among his political friends, the Deputy famous advice did he give you?” 


was ill at ease in the presence of his daugh- “Only this: he told me to obey you re- 
ter. They had not seen each other since the _ spectfully.”” 
previous day, for he had left the house after “You are following his instructions admir- 


the scene which terminated Tresorier’s visit. ably. And who is the vile wretch who helps 
He was waiting now for Gilberte to say some- to rob me of my daughter? Tell me his 
thing, and in fact she soon began. name, that I may denounce him.” 
“]' suppose you won't mind, father, if 1 “Didn't you tell me that I was free, and 
refer to our conversation of yesterday. This that when I became of age you we 
matter had better be settled now. She me follow the dictates of my con: 
looked at him frankly and fearlessly. -Well, my conscience has agreed to this: If 
“I suppose it had,” he replied. “You you refuse to give me to the man I love, 
made certain threat will compel me to give myself to God.” 




















“1 was wrong,” rejoined the young girl, “Didn't your adviser.” grinned Courcier, 
submissively. “I beg your pardon.” “tell you that when you were of age you 
«Well, that’s something.” said M. Courcier, could do without my consent >” 
in gratified tones, “You could understand “He ordered me to submit to your will, 


how humiliating the visit of that man was to however hard it might seem, and to count 





m only on your indulgence.” 
I don’t see why,” objected Gilberte, “Yes, and to lead me a dreadful life at 
gently. home, until I give way.” 


The Deputy began to lose his temper again. _Gilberte gave her father a look of reproach. 

“What!” he cried, “not humiliating, for 
that old fool to come and propose his clown 
of a son for my son-in-law?” 

“If he had not come,” argued Gilberte, 
“what would you have thought of them 
both? You said yourself that he would 
never consent to the marriage, and that his 
son had bad intentions, and now that they 
want him to marry me, you refuse.” 

His daughter's logic exasperated Cour- 
cier. 

, 1 won't hear of it!” he exclaimed, 
angrily. “I have no desire to pose as my 
son-in-law's servant. I know what those 
people think of me. An alliance with them 
is impossible. My own sincerity would 
be at once under suspicion. 

The young girl shook her head sadly. 

«Father, Tam afraid we shall never un- 
derstand each other. I love Henri Tre- 
sorier: I beg of you to allow me to marry him." 

* You are crazy,” cried her father. angrily 
“| must protect you against yourself. 

“If my mother were here, she would en- 
treat you for me.” 

“ Your poor mother had many false ideas.” 
he believed in God.” 

“ That's why.” 

Of all that had been said up to now, these 
last words of her father’s hurt Gilberte most. 

Suddenly the Deputy asked his daughter : 
“Where did you go to-day? You went 
out.” 

As she remained silent, he raised his hand 
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Then, with the dignity os 
queen, she said: “If 
eight ‘days you have ‘ast 
given your consent, I shall 
ask your permission to re- 
tire to a convent.” 

Courcier grew pale and 
his words came with diffi- 
culty : 

“You can go at once if 
you like! I see that we 
cannot live together any 
longer.” 

The young girl made a 
gesture of anguish and a 
terrified look came into her 
eyes. 

“Oh, father, can it be 
possible that you refuse to 
love me? Could you let 
me go away without feeling 
any regret? Cannot you see that my 
heart is broken? Oh, for heaven's 
sake, don’t make me unhappy! T: 
pity on me!” 

She knelt down on the floor, pros- 
trating herself at her father’s feet. He 
made a movement as if to thrust her from 
him, and trembling with rage, exclaimed : 

“No! you are an ungrateful girl! Leave 
the room; I don't want to see you any 
more!" 

And without pity for the poor child who 
was sobbing heartbroken before him, he re- 
entered his study. 





X. 


AFTER the interview that his father had had 
with Courcier, Henri nearly lost his reason 
through despair. Three consecutive days he 
went to the Rue Spontini in the hope of see- 
ing Gilberte, but did not succeed in meeting 
her. He did not dare call at their apartment, 
so stayed for hours in his room on the sec- 
ond floor, hoping that she would come into 
the garden, but she did not show herself. Yet 
she must have heard him walking feverishly 
up and down overhead. Was she ill from 
chagrin? Had her father shut her up? The 
unfortunate young fellow did not know what 
to believe. So in despair he went home to 
the Rue de Presbourg and spent all day ly- 
ing on the sofa, so upset that his father and 
mother grew anxious. 

M. Trésorier particularly was much affected. 
He had been impressed by Gilberte’s attitude, 
and had come to the conclusion that her 
matriage with his son would be an honor to 
the family. Finally his mother promised to 
send and find out what had become of Gil- 
berte, and she sent her maid with a note. A 
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urs later she ran in- 

to her son's room. beaming 

with satisfaction, and cried : 

“I have news for you, 

Henri. Gilberte is not i 
Ab 











© But she is very unhap- 
Dy 

“Who has seen her?" 
said the young man, 

“Clémence, my maid, not 
an hour ago. 

“So her horrible 
father has been ill- 
treating her?" 

“They no longer 
speak to each other,” 
replied his mother, 
“and the dear child 
declares she will en- 
ter a convent.” 

Henri made a de- 
spairing gesture. 
> “Then I am to 

lose her after all,” he 
cried. 

“ You can see her 
to-morrow. She expects you at the Wolf's 
Leap at the entrance to the Bois at two 
o'clock. She can leave the house for twenty 
minutes with Rosalie.” 

The following day at two o'clock Henri 
was walking up and down near the Muette 
gate, and presently he saw Mlle. Courcier 
coming escorted by old Rosalie. He rushed 
toward her with outstretched hands. They 
took each other's arms and walked up and 
down, talking over everything that had oc- 
curred, while the old servant sat peacefully 
in the sun on a bench. 

“So you want to give me up, Gilberte ? ” 

“ Yes, my duty compels me tc 

“Yet you pretend that you love me.” 

“T prove that in consenting ene to give 
you a woman worthy of you. 

“But that is folly! Are you going to al- 
low your father to play the tyrant ?” 

« What you propose is that I should elope 
with you,” said the young girl, reproachfully. 

“Yes,”" replied the young man, exaltedly. 
“Confide yourself to me. Believe me, no one 
can respect you more than I do. T would 
treat you just like a sister. You would be 
free to see me when you liked. You would 
live with your servant, Rosalie, and I would 
never come unless you sent for me. Doesn't 
that remove your objections, or would you 
prefer to go and live with my mother? Go 
South with her, and I will stay here. The 
important thing is that you should no longer 
stay under the domination of your father. 
Do you understand? ” 

“T understand,” said Gilberte, “but 1 
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ought not to do what you ask. Not that I 
have no confidence, I'am too sure of myself 
to have any fear, but it would not be fair to 
your mother. It would compromise her in 
an adventure which might terminate by a 
legal scandal. You can never tell what my 
father will do. However unjust and ungen- 
erous he may be toward me, I must still be 
dutiful toward him, and you would not es- 
teem me later if I did what you ask.” 

“T see itis the end,” murmured Henri, in 
spair, “but T cannot blame you. All you 
say is true and right. I see I must lose you, 
Gilberte, but it is very hard.” 

He stopped short, not daring to look at Gil- 
berte, his eyes full of te: Finally she took 
his hand in hers and said 

“Henri, you are breaking my heart. Must 
1 encourage pout who need so much 
strength myself ? “- 

He’ grew calm almost in- 
stantly. 

“You are right, dear— 
cuse me. I am unworthy 
you. Of ustwo I am the le: 
to be pitied, and yet 1 
myself the weakest.” 

They walk 
seconds without speaking, 
each weighed down by 
his thoughts. Finally 
Henri asked What 
convent do you expect 
to go to?” 

“IT don't know yet. 
Thope it won't be in 
Paris, and yet not too 
far, but that it will be 
at easy distance from 
my father——" a 

She did not add “ or 
from you,” but her look 
expressed it. 

They had reached 
the bench on which 
Rosalie was seated. 
old servant looked up 
























The 
and 





time we went in, Gil- 


s0od-by, Henri,” said the 
young girl. 

He took her in his arms 
for the first time and. she 
made no resistance. He 
pressed her gently to his 
breast and kissed her brow. 

“Forever and ever, Gil- 


berte. 





‘orever and ever, Hen- cael 





ri 
Then they separated and 


the young man went home. =! 
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Two days later Henri received a letter which 
ran as follows : 





“ MonstevR Henri :—I am requested to in- 
form you that Mile. Gilberte is at the convent of 
the Ladies of the Compassion, at Neuilly. Mon- 
sieur Courcier did not prevent her departure, but 
he is not very pleased. 
* Respectfully, 
“Rosalie.” 


Xi. 


As the old servant had said, Monsieur was 
not very well pleased. Up to the last mo- 
ment he had not taken Gilberte seriously, 


He thought that it was only a young girl's 
caprice, and that when she saw he stood firm 
she would resign herself to the inevitable. 
But when Gilberte walked into his study and 
told him that she 
had decic 


d to en- 
even- 




















, ent of 
- the Compassion, it 
eat. shock 
f As usual, 
N he made a number 
y of sarcastic re- 
ig marks on religion 
in general, and 
priests in. particu- 
lar, but nothing 
that he could. say 
ey could alter the 
i young girl's opin- 
ior when 
ee he saw that arg’ 
ing did no good, he 
said 

Well, I prefer 
to see you in acon- 
vent rather than a 
member of the 

Trésorier famil 
“ Farewell, fath- 
er.” said Gilberte 
her eyes filled 


with tears. 
He did 
want to loc 


at her 


ot 








so he 








turned his 
back. A few 
moments later 
Gilberte left 
the house. 
That night 
when Courcier found 
himself alone forthe f 
time in his life, a pro 


found sadness came upon 
him. He ate his dinner 





kly and badly under 
the hostile look of his 
servant, and took ref- 
uge in his study, 

where he began to 












smoke to divert 
his thoughts. But 
ss in the blue 


smoke which 
rose in clouds 
to the ceil- 
ing he saw 
the — mock- 
ing face of 

Baron Treé- 

sorier, the 
sorrowful countenance of the false 
and the protile of a poor little nun in a plain 
gray dress and white bonnet, who reminded 
him of his daughter, and he grew more m 
choly still. He thought to himself: * I should 
have already given back to the Trésoriers the 
money of the Part? Révolutionnaire. They 
shall receive it to-morrow.” He had an offer 
of purchase from a group of politicians, and 
the only delay in the sale had arisen from the 
fact that he wanted to remain director of the 
journal for three years and they had not been 
willing to sign the contract, But he decided 
to delay the matter no longer. He sold the 
paper the next day and had the satisfaction 
of sending Henri Trésorier a check for twenty 
thousand francs. 

Meantime Gilberte had entered the convent 
at Neuilly, and was being initiated into the 
mysteries of religion. The house she had 
entered was not one of those establishments 
in which pious women live in idleness and 
prayer. The inmates were all kept busy in 
every sort of occupation. Gilberte tried to 
imitate them, although her training hardly 
fitted her for work. Twice a week the Abbé 
de Brossard came to give his penitent relig- 
ious instruction, and that was a veritable rec- 
reation to the young girl, At night she 
learned her catechism, while her companions 
were sleeping, but she always got up at sun- 
rise. Her health was excellent among all 
these occupations. She had not the time to 
think of her situation, and was really happy. 
Yet she did not forget her father. Each 
week she wrote him to ask how he was, and 
to assure him that although far away she still 
loved him. She never received any reply. 
It seemed as if Courcier had torn his daugh- 
ter's memory out of hisheart. That was Gil- 
berte’s greatest sorrow. 

Two months passed thus. One morning 
she was in the workroom laying out some 
linen when Sister Theresa appeared, accom- 
panied by a lady whom she was escorting 
over the convent, Gilberte violently agi- 
tated upon recognizing in the visitor Henri’s 
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mother. The Baroness, unconcerned, went 
from room to room listening to the exptana- 
tions made by the Superior. then she came 
toward Gilberte, speaking as if she had seen 
her but the day before. 

“Good morning, dear, I am delighted to 





see you. You are very pretty in your little 
bonnet. Sister, may I say two words to 
Mile. Courcier ? ” 





Certainly, Madame ; four if you wish. Do 
you know our little girl? She is a model of 
gentleness and goodness. Pay attention to 
What the Baroness says, daughter, she is one 
of our benefactors.” 

Shaking her bunch of keys the Superior 

passed into the adjoining room. — Hardly 
Wie shes alts Wier the, POung “Bl hae 
Madame Trésorier drew her to her and kissed 
her tenderly. 
» “ Itis for you that I am here, Gilberte—you 
can guess that. Someone whom I love is 
losing his reason at the idea that he cannot 
know what you are doing, so I got a permit 
to come and visit the convent—how are you, 
dear?" 

“Tam very well, Madame, and if I had news 
from my father I should wish for nothing.” 

“T have got some fresh news for you,” 
said the Baroness.“ My maid saw your old 
Rosalie last night. She says that your father 
is in good health, but that his temper is as 
bad as ever it was.” 

Madame Trésorier pressed her lips on the 
young girl's brow and after a few moments’ 
more talk on matters connected with the con- 
vent and the life Gilberte was living, she re- 
joined the Superior in the adjoining room. 
Henri’s name had not been pronounced be- 
tween the two women, but Gilberte’s heart 
was lighter that night, and it was with con- 
siderable surprise that Sister Theresa heard 
her humming while working. 

Meantime the return of the Baroness to 
the Rue de Presbourg had been awaited with 
impatience. Henri was all excitement, know- 
ing that his mother had scen Gilberte, and 
even the Baron had stayed away from his 
office. Immediately the mother came home 
she was deluged with questions. 

“Come, Henri, let me breathe !" exclaimed 
the Baroness, smiling. ‘ Your Gilberte is 
prettier than ever in her clerical garb. When 
I saw her she was busy arranging masses of 
linen, and the evening before they tell me she 
swept out the courtyard.” 

“Swept out the yard!" exclaimed Henri, 
in consternation, 

“Yes,” replied the Baroness, enjoying her 
son's confusion, “and the undue exercise has 
been very beneficial for her health.” But to 
the mother’s surprise this did not appear to 
be recommendation to Henri, He immedi- 
ately began to abuse Courcier most violently, 
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exclaiming that he felt inclined to go to the 
Chamber of Deputies and have a personal 
explanation with him, and nothing that his 
parents could say could alter this determina- 
tion, 

“But suppose you lose your temper with 
him?” asked the Baroness. 

“T shall think of Gilberte and control my 
temper.” 

“And what are you going to say to him?” 

“All that my despair inspires me to say.” 


XI. 


Ir was just three o'clock when Henri 
‘Trésorier arrived in a cab at the Chamber of 
Deputies. He attempted to pass in at the 
principal entrance, when an usher stopped 
him and asked him if he had a card. He 
had not, but he did not lose his presence of 
mind, and told the usher to tell the Marquis 
de Cerneuil, a friend of his, that M. Trésorier 
wished to speak to him, and a few moments 
later the Marquis appeared. 

“Is it you, my dear young. friend?” ex- 
claimed the Deputy, “1 thought it was your 
father. What can I do for you? a 

“I want to see someone in the Chamber 
and they won't let me in.” 

“Yes,” replied the Deputy, smiling, “ that 
is because of the anarchists, but you can 
come in with me.” 

They went af the staircase talking and 
arrived in the gallery. 

“Here you are,” said the Marquis; “can I 
do anything more for you?” 

Then the young man told the Deputy who 
he wanted to see. Although considerably 
surprised, the Marquis promised to do what 
was asked of him, and a few moments later 
Courcier appeared. At sceing Henri he 
stopped short, thunderstruck, and made a 
movement as if he would retire, but Henri 
did not give him time. He went up to him 
and said with determination : 

“ Monsieur Courcier, I want to talk to you.” 

The Deputy’s face darkened as he replied: 

“This is neither the time nor the place 
for an explanation.” 

“Thad not the chit of the place nor of 
the time,” retorted the young man dryly; 
“so perhaps you will be kind enough to lis- 
ten to me—unless you are afraid!" 

“ Me afraid!” exclaimed Courcier; “ I, am 
never afraid—of you less than of anyone.” 

am glad to hear that,” replied Henri, 
‘ciiiee at the success of his argument; 
* then please listen.” 

‘They went off into one corner and Cour- 
cier began sarcastically : 

“Things have changed since I saw you 
for the first time, Monsseur Gervais.” 
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“1 have not come here to quarrel, sir,” 
said the young man, with firmness.“ If you 
had not been blinded by your, fanaticism | 
should be your son-in-law now. 

The Deputy clenched his fists and cried : 

“Don’t talk of my daughter, sir; she does 
not concern you.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Henri, with 
furious energy ; “are you crazy? My whole 
future depends on you and you deny me the 
right to open our eyes. T will not go away 
from here before having convinced you that 
I have acted honorably and that you have 
acted unjustly.” 

“T would like to know 
take this liberty with me, 
Deputy. 

“I expect to take many other liberties,” 
said Henri, coldly, “if you foree me to— 
not only in’ my own interest, but in yours— 
for if 1 don't put some order into your affairs, 
you are a ruined man. If you had any 
discernment at all you would see that your 
party is about to throw you over, although 
you are worth more than they are. I can 
save yor 

Courcier shook his head bitterly. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “if you had been 
really Gervais—but you deceived me—you 
are trying to deceive me again.” 

“How do you know?” asked the young 
man. “Are you sure you judge me right 5 
1 want to help you honestly and you can 
guess why. I went to you as Jacob went to 
Laban, to assist you so 1 might be worthy of 
your daughter. If I had had three months? 
time I could have accomplished the work and 
assured the triumph of your career. What 
Was my first step? I gave you a newspaper, 
and this gave you both influence and author- 
ity in your party. But now, learning that 
you have quarrelled with me, they are all 
ready to throw you over. If you make peace 
with me they will make peace with you—you 
can become the Washington of France.” 

He stopped talking for a moment to take 
breath, then he went on: 

“ How have you rewarded my contidence ? 
You forbade me your house, you upset all 
the work I had begun, you sell the journal, 
the whole scaffolding was upset. And why? 
For petty sentiments about individuals, for 
differences in religion, and while you think 
you are faithful to your principles you alien- 
ate from yourself a faithful ally and you treat 
your daughter with undue severity. 

Courcier raised his head angrily and ex- 
claimed 

“ It was because of you that she left me!” 

“You sent her away,” retorted the young: 
man. 

“Do you think I wanted to turn my house 
into a church?” 
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Henri retorted, “ You are and always will 
be a narrow sectarian; you play with words 
instead of discussing ideas, I begin to think 
that your friends are right, that you are all 
bravado and have no depth.” 

Henri rose as if to go. Courcier rose, too. 
Then the latter said : 

“What do you suggest ?” 

At these words Henri felt a sudden thrill. 
He knew that the battle was won, but he 
concealed his feelings from the Deputy and 
spoke very coldly. 

“T have nothing to suggest! When my 
father made overtures to you, you treated 
Him with great brutality, and that’s the end 
of it,” 

“But you said just now,” persisted the 
Deputy, * that you wanted to convince me.’ 

“Twas wrong,” said the young man. “I 
had hoped to enlighten you, but I see there 
is nothing to be done.” 

“Well, what did you come here for?” 
cried Courcicr, exasperated. 

“ Merely to tell you,” replied Henri, * that 
your daughter is living in the greatest wretch- 
edness and unhappiness in the Asylum of the 
Ladies of Compassion, and that the Sisters 
make her perform the most menial services.” 

“ My daughter does that to please herself,” 
replied the Deputy. “It does not concern 
you.” 

“Well, go and see for yourself,” retorted 
Henri; “it will be a_nice spectacle for such 
an apostle as you! Go and see your daugh- 
ter reduced to servitude! Go and see her 
working her fingers to the bone! Go and 
see it, it is more interesting than a strike and 
just as murderous.” 

“How dare you talk this way to me?” 
cried Courcier. 

“My language expresses very feebly what 
I think of your conduct.” 

“If only half of what you tell me is true,” 
cried the Deputy, excitedly, “I will have that 
clerical cavern closed up. 

“ You will simply get yourself laughed at,” 
replied the young man, calmly. 

‘The Deputy grew pale. Instinctively he 
felt that Henri was right. 

“* Monsicur Courcier,” continued the young 
man, “you thought you were very clever, 
but you have been caught in your own trap. 
In order to keep your daughter from me you 
have given her to the Church. Go and see 
what they make her do.” 

“Of course I shall go,” cried the Deputy, 
angrily. 

Tlenri was only waiting for this to break 
off the interview. 

“Good-by, Monsieur Courcier,” he said. 
“One day you will be sorry that you treated 
me so badly.” And without adding a single 
word more he went off. Courcier looked 
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after him until he disappeared, and then 
thoughtfully went back to the Chamber. 
That night the Deputy dined with a poor 
appetite. He locked himself up in his study 
and thought over all that Henri had said. 
He reviewed his whole life, and wondered if 
it was true that he had made a failure of it. 
He wondered if the principles he had fol- 
lowed were the true ones, if his philosophy 
was true. Then he asked himself: “ Have 1 
the right to sacrifice my daughter to my prin- 
ciples?” and suddenly his heart softened 
toward her. After all, the poor girl's only 
crime had been to love a man whom her 
father didn’t like. Was that such a great 
crime? Had he not exceeded his paternal 
authority in trying to thwart her wishes? 
All these considerations caused him to pass 
a sleepless night, and the next morning when 
he woke up he was completely prostrated. 
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TEN o'clock was striking. Sister Theresa 
was in her office leaning over a formidable 
register containing the accounts of the insti- 
tution, when one of the nuns entered and 
said: 

“Mother, M. Courcier is in the parlor and 
wants to see his daughter.” 

“Ask M. Courcier to come here,” said the 
Mother Superior. “I shall be very glad to 
speak to him.” 

A_few instants later the door opened and 
the Deputy appeared. “His physiognomy was 
sterner than ever, and his whole manner 
breathed defiance. The Mother Superior 
closed her ledger, rose, and said smilingly : 

“Ah, Deputy, I am very pleased to see 

‘ou; please sit down.” ‘He inclined his 
head slightly as if to express that her polite- 
ness had no effect upon him. 

“1 wish to see my daughter, madame !” he 
exclaimed, abruptly. 

The nun smiled as she replied, “ That is 
very easy. Take the trouble to follow me.” 
The Sister made him walk in front of her, 
and they went through a series of rooms in 
which the inmates of the institution were 
working actively. 

“These are our workshops, sir,” she said. 
“All the women you see here are homeless 
orphans, and we keep them busy without 
distinction of creed or nationality. All we 
ask of them is: ‘ Are you unhappy, and do 
you need work ?'" 

Courcier gave vent toa grunt. The Sister 
thought it was a mark of approbation, and 
went on: 

“When we discover superior intelligence 
among any of them we place her in the 
dressmaking department. See! There is a 
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little girl over there who will shortly become 
an apprentice to a milliner. She will earn 
four francs a day. A week ago she was 
taken to the police station because she was 
starving and homeless.” 

Courcier made a gesture of it impatience: 

“1 asked to see my daughter,” he said, 
rather testily. 

The Sister smiled, and, pointing to the ex- 
treme end of the hall, said: 

“ She is over there, sir.” 

More moved than he cared to appear, Cour- 
cier passed through the rest of the rooms, all 
of which were crowded with girls of all ages, 
and finally he perceived his daughter dressed 
in the plain and sombre uniform of the in- 
stitution, She was working, bending over a 
table, and her back was turned to the visi- 
tors. Courcier felt a choking sensation in his 
throat, and for some moments he stood still, 
silently watching his daughter. At that mo- 
ment something attracted her attention and 
she raised her head. Then, recognizing her 
father, she uttered a cry of joy and sprung 
into his arms. The Superior had discreetly 
retired to another room, and the father and 
daughter were alone. They looked at each 
other as though they could hardly believe 
they were once more united. Then Gilberte 
clasped her hands joyfully, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, father, how happy I am to see you!” 

This cry, which came so sincerely and so 
passionately from her heart, made Courcier 
think to himself : 

“How could I have stayed away so long ? 
Was I mad ? 

Then he looked again at her clothes, and 
anew bitterness came upon him. He said: 
“ And is this the costume I am to find you 
in?” 

She threw her arms around his neck and 
whispered softly : 

“ Does this uniform make me any less your 
daughter? Believe me, I have only learned 
here to love you better. | My only consolation 
was to talk of yee to good Sister Theresa. 
She encouraged me, and when I felt sad at 
our separation, she assured me that you would 
come for me one day.” 
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The Deputy looked at her fixedly, and said 
kindly : 

“ Suppose I told you that my life had been 
broken up by your departure and I wanted 
you back ? 

She lowered her head and replied: 
would be my duty to return.”” 

Courcier’s lips trembled as he exclaimed : 

“Well, Gilberte, 1 want you to come back 
with me, You shall be free to do what you 
think best, but you must never leave me 
again. Now,” he continued, “ I have some- 
thing to give you that will please yo 

He took hold of a sheet of paper lying on 
the table, and wrote on it these words: “1 
authorize my daughter Gilberte to marry M. 
Henri Trésorier,” and he signed it. Then 
he held out the paper to her, saying : 

“Here, child, this will be your reward for 
all I have done to you.” 

After reading what he had written, Gil- 
berte uttered a cry, grew deathly pale, and 
almost fainted in her father’s arms, and for 
some minutes she remained thus, locked in 
his arms, and he caressing her hair as he 
had often done when she was a child. 
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Henri Trésorier and Gilberte were married 
at the Church of Saint-Honoré d’ 
The Abbé de Brossard officiated, and Cour- 
cier was present at the ceremony. All the 
prominent members of the Chamber were 
present—the Radicals to do honor to Gil- 
berte’s father, the Conservatives in respe~* for 
the Trésorier family. On leaving the church 
Courcier offered his arm to the Baroness Tré- 
sorier, and behind his daughter and son-in- 
law followed the magnificently attired su/sse 
who opened the wedding march. 

As the newly married couple climbed into 
their carriage to go to the hotel in the Rue 
de Presbourg, where the luncheon was 
spread, Madame Trésorier said to the Dep- 
uty 








t You will come in my carriage, won't you, 
Monsieur Courcier? ” 

And the successor of Blanqui replied, with 
his most amiable smile 
“ Willingly, madame, 
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HE soft, sweet strains of the last 

Ave Maria had been chanted, 

and slowly one by one the sis- 
ters, in their long, sombre robes, with 
gentle, patient faces, filed through 
the doors of the church into the con- 
vent yard. 

One of the sisters, a young girl 
with a face of exquisite beauty, in- 
stead of following her companions to 
the convent yard, had remained kneel- 
ing by the altar with head bowed be- 
fore the image of the Holy Virgin. 

“* Sister Faith !’” 

It was the low voice of the priest 
that spoke. 

“Yes, Father,"’ said Sister Faith 
softly. 

“*My child,’’ replied the Father 
gravely, placing a tender hand on her 
curly head, ‘‘it is just a year ago to- 
day since you gave your fair young 
life to the Church. The Holy Moth- 
er will bless you for this sacrifice.”’ 

“*T hope so, Father.” 

“Aye, aye, little one, it will be so. 
When one casts from him the world, 
with its falseness and cruelty and its 
rose-leaved temptations, and lives in 
the true faith, there is a crown given 
him. But, oh, my child, it is not 
easy to yield up the love of one's 
heart and place it quivering and bleed- 
ing at the feet of the Crucified. Many 
falter and cry for strength to over- 
come. But there, child, go now, and 
may the blessing of Christ our Lord 
and the Virgin Mother rest upon and 
abide with you forever.”’ 

Silently the slender, black-robed 
figure moved away, and as she dis- 
appeared the large, gloomy church 
seemed to lose its light, leaving 
nothing but dampness and ghostly 
shadows. 

When left alone the priest sank 
down before the altar with a groan of 
agony. 

In the twilight his face became of 
a deathly pallor and a cry of anguish 
burst from his lips. 

“Oh, God, forgive me! I love! 
Oh, Faith, have I fallen so low—so 
low ?”” 

One robed as a Sister of Mercy, 


with a rosary in her hand, came swift- 
ly down the aisle. There was death- 
like silence as she paused and listened 
breathlessly. 

Again there came a low moan. 
“Oh, Holy Mother, Blessed Saviour, 
forgive! Icannot give her up. She 
has crept into my soul, she has buried 
herself in my heart. Oh, Faith, my 
love, mine—mine !” 

There was a rustle of skirts as the 
nun threw herself beside the kneeling 
priest and clasped two tender arms 
around his neck, pressing his face 
against her own., 


“* My dearest !"" 
“Faith! you here? you over- 
heard ?”” 


“Yes; at last you love me; you 
cannot give me up."" 

“ Hush, child, hush ! unloose your 
arms ; it is a sin, a terrible sin.’” 

“No, no, my dear!" and the blue 
eyes filled with love gazed into his, 
“* For two years I have prayed, watch- 
ed, longed for this. Think of it—for 
two long years. God, the weary 
waiting !” 

“Oh, hush !"" he moaned brokenly, 
crushing her in his arms and for once 
kissing her brow and lips. 

“T know I'm wicked, but I love 
you. I have watched you day by day 
from my childhood. ‘You visited my 
parents, bringing joy and peace to 
their life, and I worshipped you. 
Two years ago, when I discovered 
this, I would have lain down and died 
if for one hour I could have bright- 
ened your gloomy life. I fought des- 
perately against my love. I was over- 
whelmed with shame. But gradually 
there came a dim light, a God-given 
light, to cheer me. Something told 
me that it was not right to pluck the 
rose from my life and let it die when 
its freshness and purity could bright- 
en your heart as well as mine, Was 
I to be condemned for the great affec- 
tion that had sprung up spontaneous- 
ly and blossomed in my soul? A pure 
love is a God-given gift, and as such 
T have received it. My existence will 
re nobler, holier if it be allowed to 

ive.”” 
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“* Oh, Christ, with the five wounds !"" 
groaned the priest, looking away from 
her. ‘'O Father !"" 

“"'§ year ago,"’ she continued soft- 
ly, ‘ta year ago I gave up the world 
and buried myself in this convent to 
be near you, to see your face, to hear 
you speak. ’ Each night I have knelt 
on the hard floor and scourged my- 
self and prayed for your love, and my 
prayers have been answered. If love 


be a sin, then I sin; for I love 
you.” 

“Hush! hush! you forget,” he 
moaned. 


“T forget nothing,” she returned 
passionately. ‘I shall not let you 
go. Listen, dear, listen tome. We 
will leave here and go to some lonely 
spot, where no one will know ; there 
we can be happy.” 

He looked at her with a hopeful 
light shining in his eyes ; but it quick- 
ly faded, leaving his face stern and 
despairing with the victory he had 
gained over self. 

“*No, Faith.”” 

“Limplore you to have pity. Do 
not take this sweetness from my life 
and leave medesperate. Remember, 
dear, love is but a natural law of 
which you and I are but instruments. 
See, I kneel to you ; donot turn from 
me.” 

Fora moment he trembled and hesi- 
tated. His lips were set and large 
drops of perspiration stood out on his 
brow. But when he spoke he was 
again a man and a priest. 

Sadly with head bent low she turned 
and left him alone. 

As the heavy door closed behind 
her he fell ina swoon before the altar. 
Softly the silent rays of the moon 
shone through the windows upon the 
pictured face of the Virgin Mother as 
she bent a tender, pitying look upon 
the senseless form before her. 


Two years have elapsed since Faith 
entered the convent and became a Sis- 
ter of Charity. 

Again the yellow twilight gradually 
deepens into night as it did one year 
ago, when two solitary, dark-clad fig- 
ures knelt before the shrine of the 
Holy Mother. Again the sweet odor 
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of the violets and lilies fill the church, 
seeming to blend and become a part 
of the fair-haired girl kneeling, with 
upturned face, before the altar. 

“* Sister Faith ?”” 

“Yes, Father,” was the quick re- 
ply, and her head was bowed meekly. 

“Another year has passed, my 
child. Two years ago to-day you 
gave your life and heart to the Holy 
Mary.” 

““No, Father; two years ago to- 
day I gave my life and heart to you.”” 

There was amoment’s pause as the 
sound of her gentle but firm voice 
died away. 

“Hush, Faith, you are torturing 
me. Do you forget, when taking the 
veil, the vow you made? Can you 
forget the oath Ihave taken? These 
solemn pledges cannot be broken 
with impunity. Oh, my child, do not 
tempt me!’ and. the priest’s head 
was bowed in shame. 

A smile of love illumined for a mo- 
ment the face of the nun. 

“T remember nothing, Father, ex- 
cept that I gave up all for you ; and 
you, who have so dreary and loveless 
a life, shall, for my sake, give up your 
priesthood vows. 1 had seen ‘you 
struggle day by day to throw aside 
the love you bearme. But you could 
not cast away the love I had prayed 
two long years to win. My heart has 
bled for you; forI realized what you 
suffered through me. But no longer 
will you resist, for I place love's 
crown on your brow.” 

She crept nearer to him until her 
head rested on his breast and her 
tremulous lips were pressed to his— 
and he did not resist. 

“Faith, my love, at last,” were the 
words that came from his lips ina 
whisper as the first faint moonbeams 
struggled down the aisle and kissed 
into a silver sheen the waving gold 
of her hair. 

Then together, hand clasped in 
hand, like restless spirits seeking an- 
other world, two dark forms moved 
silently down the road from the con- 
vent, leaving behind them the black, 
gloomy walls, the old, sad life, the 


. broken vows. 
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sc Y dear,” said Edith, judi- 
cially,’ I think you're do- 
ing wrong.” 


Marian dabbed her eyes with a 
very wet handkerchief and said noth- 
ing. Edith adjusted the folds of her 
morning gown and assumed a more 
comfortable position on the couch. 
“They all have to be managed," she 
went on, ‘‘and you'll find that Mr. 
Thomas Drayton is no exception. 
I'll venture that when he makes his 
visits, which, like those of angels, are 
‘few and far between,’ you tell him 
how lonesome you have been without 
him and how you've thought of him 
every minute since the last time, and 
even cry a little bit. Am I right?” 

Marian nodded. ‘If it wasn’t 
that hateful Perkins girl, I wouldn’t 
care so much. She’s neither bright 
nor pretty, and I'm sure I don’t know 


what Tom sces in her. I think it’s 
more her fault than his."’ 

“The Perkins girl is entirely 
blameless, Miss Reynolds, though 


she certainly is unpleasant. It is 
Tom’s fault.”” 

The afflicted Miss Reynolds wiped 
her eyes again. ‘' Perhaps it’s mine. 
If I were quite what I ought to be, 
Tom wouldn't seek other society, I’m 
sure."” 

Mrs. Bently sat up straight. 
“Marian Reynolds,” she demand- 
ed, ‘‘have you ever said anything 
like that to Tom ?"’ 

“*Something like that,"’ Marian 
admitted. ‘‘ What should I have 
done?" 

‘ Thrown a book at him,"’ respond- 
ed Mrs. Bently, energetically. Then 
she leaned back among the pillows 
and twisted the corners of her hand- 
kerchief. 

“*Don’t be horrid, Edith, but tell 
me what to do,"’ pleaded Marian. 

Mrs. Bently looked straight out of 
the window. ‘I’ve been married 
nearly ten years,’’ she said, medita- 
tively, ‘and I point with pardonable 
pride to my husband. There hasn't 


been any of ‘the other woman busi- 
ness’ since the first days of our en- 
gagement. He never forgets the lit- 
tle words of endearment, he brings 
me flowers and books, and he’s quite 
as polite to me as he is to other 
women,” 

“I know,’’ replied Marian. ‘‘ I’ve 
seen him break away froma crowd in 
the middle of a sentence to put your 
rubbers on for you.”” 

“All that,’’ resumed Edith, “* is 
the result of careful training. And 
what Tom needs is heroic treatment. 
If you will promise to do exactly as I 
say, you will have his entire devotion 
inside of a month.”’ 

“IT promise,” responded Marian, 
hopefully. 

“ First, then, take off your engage- 
ment ring."” 

Marian's pretty brown head droop- 
ed lower and lower, and a brighter 
diamond fell into her lap. She felt 
again the passionate tenderness in his 
voice when he told her how much he 
loved her, and she remembered how 
he had kissed each finger-tip sepa- 
rately, then the diamond, just be- 
cause it was hers. 

She looked at her friend with eyes 
full of tears. ‘* Edith, I can’t.” 

“ Take it off!" 

Marian obeyed, very slowly, then 
threw herself at the side of the couch 
sobbing. ‘‘ Edith, Edith,” she cried, 
“don’t be cross to me! I am so 
dreadfully unhappy !”" 

“Marian, dearest, I'm not cross. 
But I want you to be a sensible girl. 
The happiness of your whole life is 
at stake, and you must be brave.” 

“Tl try, Edith; but you don’t 
know how it hurts."’ 

“Yes, I do, dear; I’ve been 
through it myself. Now listen. First, 
no more tears or reproaches. Sec- 
ondly, don’t allude to either his ab- 
sence or the Perkins girl. Thirdly, 
you must find some one else at once.” 

“ That's as bad as what he’s doing, 
isn’t it?’ 
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““* Similia similibds curantur,'”* 
laughed Edith. ‘‘ Joe’s friend Jack- 
son is coming to the city for a month 
or so, and he'll do nicely. He's 
awfully handsome and a perfectly 
dreadful flirt. Healways singles out 
one girl and devotes himself to her, 
so we won't have any trouble on that 
score. People who don’t know Jack- 
son think he is in deadly earnest, but 
I don’t believe he ever had a serious 
thought in his life."” 

“T think I have seen him,”’ said 
Marian. ‘‘ Wasn’t he at the Charity 
Ball with you and Mr. Bently last 
year ?"’ 

“Yes, he was there, but only fora 
few moments. Now, let's see—to- 
day is Thursday. Have you seen 
Tom this week ?"” 

Marian hesitated. ‘‘N-no. But 
I think he will come this after- 
noon,”’ 

“Very well, my dear, you have an 
engagement with me for the rest 
of the day. Run home and put on 
your prettiest gown. We'll goto the 
‘Art Gallery, and call on Mrs. Kean 
later. We both owe her acall, and 
T'll look for you at two.’” 

Promptly at two o'clock Marian 
appeared with all traces of tears 
smoothed away. ‘‘ You'll do,"* said 
Edith. ‘‘I believe you are a thor- 
oughbred, after all.’’ 

At the Art Gallery they met what 
Mrs, Bently termed “ the insufferable 
Perkins,”’ clad in four different colors 
and looking for all the world like a 
poster. She was extremely pleasant, 
and insisted upon showing them a 
picture which was ‘‘ one of Mr. Dray- 
ton’s favorites.’” 

Miss Reynolds adjusted her lorg- 
nette critically. ‘‘ Yes, I think this is 
the only picture in the exhibition that 
Tom aad I both like. I am so glad 
you approve our taste, Miss Perkins,” 
and Marian smiled sweetly. 

Edith squeezed her arm rapturous- 
ly as they moved away. ‘‘ I'm proud 
of you. Those pictures were hung 
only day before yesterday. Why, 
there's Joe !"" 

Mr. Bently greeted them cordially. 
“ Jackson came this morning, Edith, 
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and I have asked him to dine with us 
Monday evening.”” 

“That will be charming. Marian 
is going to visit us over Sunday, and 
I think they will like each other.” 

“*T hope so.”’ was Mr. Bently’s re- 
joinder. “It's really good of you to 
come, Miss Reynolds ; for 1 very sel- 
dom see you, and Jackson is a capi- 
tal fellow.”” 

“Come, Marian,” said Edith; 
“you know we are going to make 
that call.” 

“ Always going somewhere, aren't 
you, sweetheart?’ and Mr, Bently 
smiled lovingly at his pretty wife. 

“Never far away from you, dear,’ 
she answered, and waved her hand 
to him as the crowd swept them apart. 

“You're going to stay all night 
with me, you know,” Edith said. 
“We'll stop at your house on our 
way back. You can leave word with 
your mother, and incidentally see if 
any one has called.” 

It was almost dark when they 
reached Marian’s home, and Edith 
waited in the hall while she went in 
search of her mother. As she came 
downstairs Mrs. Bently held up a 
small white card triumphantly. Mar- 
ian’s face flushed as she saw the name, 
‘*Mr. Thomas E. Drayton."’ 

“It's all right,’’ said her friend, as 
they went down the steps; ‘‘ just 
wait and see.”’ 

Friday morning the servant who 
admitted Marian said that Mr. Dray- 
ton had called the previous evening 
and left some flowers, which Miss 
Reynolds would find in the library. 

A great bunch of American Beau- 
ties stood on the table, and almost 
overpowered her with their fragrance. 
“Dear, dear Tom! He does love 
me,*’ she thought. ‘I'll write him 
a note.”’ 

She sat down at the desk without 
removing her hat. “ Perhaps I’ve 
been mistaken all along.’’ The 
words shaped themselves under her 
pen, ‘‘My Dearest.’ Then she 
stopped and surveyed it critically. 
‘Not in the sent incarnation of 
Miss Reynolds." She tore the sheet 
straight across, and dropped it into 
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the waste-basket. 
she wrote : 


Taking another 


My pear Tom: The roses are beautiful. 
I am passionately fond of flowers—of roses 
especially, and { must thank you for the 
really great pleasure the ‘ Beauties” are 
giving me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marian ReyNotps. 


Over his coffee the next mornin 
Tom studied the little note. ‘“ 
wonder what’s the matter. ‘My 
dear Tom!’ ‘Marian Reynolds!’ 
And not a bit of love init. It isn’t 
the least bit like her. I must go and 
see her this afternoon. No, I'll be 
hanged if I will. She had no busi- 
ness to be out,’’ and he chewed a 
toothpick savagely. “‘ I'll ask her to 
the theatre."’ After much cogitation 
he evolved a note which struck him 
as a marvel of diplomacy. 


My EAR Manian: I am glad the roses 
give you pleasure. Will you go to the thea 
tre with me Monday evening? 

Yours in haste, 
‘Tom. 


Marian’ s reply was equally concise : 


My pear Tom : Iam very sorry that I have 
an engagement for Monday evening and 
cannot possibly break it. You know Lenjoy 
the theatre above all things, and Iam sure 
Ishould have an especially pleasant evening 
with you. 

Sincerely, 
: MARIAN RevNoibs. 


Tom grew decidedly uncomfort- 
able. What the mischief was the 
matter with the girl! One thing was 
certain, next time he called it would 
be at her invitation. But the follow- 
ing afternoon found him again at the 
house. ‘‘ Miss Reynolds is out, sir,’’ 
said the servant who answered his 
ring. ‘‘I know,"’ he responded, im- 
patiently ; ‘' I want to return a book 
I borrowed the other day.”” 

“* Certainly, sir,’’ and the servant 
ushered him into the library. 

He put the book in its piace, and 
his glance, travelling downward, met 
the waste-basket. Marian’s distinc- 
tive penmanship stared him in the 
face. ‘‘ My dearest !"" 

Mr. Thomas Drayton was an honor- 
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able man, but he wanted to examine 
that waste-paper basket. He rushed 
out of the library lest he should yield 
to the temptation, and said to the 
servant in the hall ; ‘Say nothing of 
my having been here to-day, Jones.” 

“* Certainly not, sir.’” 

‘* The book is a joke on Miss Rey- 
nolds,’’ he explained, putting a sil- 
ver quarter in Jones's ready palm, 

“All right, ‘sir, I see,” and Tom 
went out. 

Before he reached the avenue he 
was mentally kicking himself for 
making an explanation to a servant. 
He had noticed the roses on the table, 
‘y sure they had not 
in Marian’s room. Once she 
had told him how she had slept with 
one of his roses next her heart and a 
thorn had pricked the flesh, making 
ared spot on the white petal. She 
showed him the rose with its tiny 
blood-red stain. He had kissed the 
rose and put it in a little memoran- 
dum book with a gold clasp. And 
he had told Marian over and over 
again what a horrid rose it was—to 
hurt his sweetheart. He smiled grim- 
ly at his own previous foolishness, 
and felt sure that none of the Ameri- 
can Beauties would rest next Marian’s 
heart that night. 





Miss Reynolds and Mrs. Bently sat 
in the latter's boudoir. Edith nodded 
sagely over Tom's note, and Marian 
was curled up on the couch in a for- 
lorn heap. 

“How does he usually begin his 
notes to you ?"’ inquired Edith. 

““* My dearest girl’ or ‘ Dear Sweet 
heart,’ '’ answered Marian, 

“Hm! Well, my dear, you may 
depend upon it, he is ‘ beginning to 
take notice.’ 

Sunday Tom spent morosely at his 
club, and was so disagreeable that he 
was ‘universally “let alone,” as in- 
deed he said he wished to be when- 
ever he was approached. Marian w: 
neither cheerful nor happy, and wept 
copiously in private, fancying Tom 
worshipping at the shrine of Miss 
Perkins, 

Monday evening she and Edith 
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dressed together. Marian had anew 
gown of that peculiar shade of blue 
which seems especially made for 
brown eyes and hair, and looked, as 
her friend told her, ‘‘ simply stun- 
ning." 

‘* Joe has a box at the theatre to- 
night. Isn't he lovely ?"" Marian as- 
sented, but inwardly hoped that Tom 
would not hear of her being there. 

Mr. Sterling Jackson was a very 
pleasant fellow, with an inexhausti- 
ble fund of humor. He devoted him- 
self to Marian, and looked unutter- 
able things whenever opportunity 
offered. Handsome he certainly was, 
and she was secretly flattered by his 
evident adoration. Tom didn't mat- 
ter quite so much now. 

At the theatre Marian sat in the 
front of an upper box beside Mrs. 
Bently. The devoted Jackson leaned 
forward and talked to her in subdued 
tones. After the first act Edith whis- 


pered to her: ‘* Don't look, nor turn” 


pale, nor do anything rash, but Mr. 
Thomas Drayton is down in the par- 
quet with Miss Matilda Perkins.’’ 
Marian turned white and grasped the 
rail of the box. ‘* Don't faint till I 
tell you. He hasn't taken his eyes 
off of you since he first saw you, and 
I don’t believe he has seen the stage 
at all. Perkins is simply green with 
rage, and I wish you could sce her 
hat. It’s a dream in pink and yellow 
—an equine dream."’ 

Marian’s color returned, and con- 
scious of looking her best, she flirted 
outrageously with the ever-willing 
Jackson, though she confided to 
Edith, at the end of the second act, 
that she was “‘ perfectly wretched.”” 

“* Nobody it,’’ returned 
Mrs. Bently, * He's 
chewing Perkins’s fan, and she’s try- 
ing to draw him out.” 

For the remainder of the week Mr. 
Drayton studiously avoided the Rey- 
nolds mansion, Marian had been 
seen on the Boulevard with the odi- 
ous Jackson, and Miss Perkins sud- 
denly lost her charm. Marian was 
always at home Tuesdays. Next 
week he would drop in in the after- 
noon and see how the land lay. Mrs, 
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Bently heard through her husband 
that Drayton had gone out of the 
city, and the intelligence was prompt- 
ly conveyed to Marian, 

The solitaire lay in a corner of 
Marian’s chatelaine bag. She medi- 
tated the propriety of sending it back, 
but Edith would not hear of it. Her 
heart ached constantly for Tom, and 
she flirted feverishly with Jackson. 
“Tam at home Tuesdays,”’ she ‘said 
one evening, as he left her. ‘* Come 
in for a little while and I'll give you 
a cup of tea.” 

He came early and found her alone. 
They chatted for a few moments, and 
then Mr. Drayton was announced. 
The two men were civil to each other, 
but Marian felt their mutual irritation, 
and was relieved when Jackson rose 
to take his departure. He crossed 
the room to Tom and shook hands. 
“‘T am very glad to have met you, 
Mr. Drayton. I am sure we shall 
meet often if you find Miss Reynolds 
as charming asI do.’’ He bowed po- 

itely to Marian, and went out. 

The insufferable cad,’’ thought 
Tom. He shivered, and Marian 
hastened to the tea-table. “‘It's 
awfully cold outside,” she said, 
“‘and these rooms are not any too 
warm. I'll make you some tea. You 
take two lumps of sugar, don’t you ?”" 

Tom said nothing. Marian’s pretty 
hands hovered over the teacups, and 
he noticed that the left one was ring- 
less. 

“Don't you wear your solitaire any 
more, Marian?’ His voice sounded 
strange, and she was half afraid. 

“Oh, yes,”’ she responded brightly, 
“sometimes. The points of the set- 
ting catch on my glove, though, and 
I am afraid of loosening the stone.”’ 

‘Marian, don’t you care for me ?”” 

“ Certainly.” 

““ How much ?”* 

“As much as you care for me, I 
think, don’t you ?”” 

He went over and put his arm 
around her. She shrank a little at 
his touch, but he pulled her down on 
the sofa beside him. ‘* Marian, dar- 
ling, tell me what the matter is. I 
know I don’t deserve you, and I'll go 
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if you say I must. Has that fellow 
Jackson come between us ?”” 

Marian disregarded one of Edith’s 
injunctions. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s Miss Per- 
kins.” Tom said a very emphatic 
swear word, which does not look well 
in print, then buried his head in one 
of the sofacushions, She was fright- 
ened, and sank down on her knees 
beside him, her armor of self-defence 
vanishing in womanly pity. ‘Tom, 
dear Tom! What is it? Tell me!’ 

He straightened up and lifted her 
to the sofa beside him. 

“*T see, sweetheart, I've been a 
brute. Can you ever forgive me?” 

“One thing first, Tom: do you 
love me?” 

“* Marian, dear, I never knew until 
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this last wretched week just how 
much you meant to me. Iam yours 
body and soul, to do with me what 
you will. I have no right to in- 
sult you, Marian, but will you take 
me back?’ His voice trembled with 
the agony .of love and pain, as she 
drew the solitaire out of the chate- 
laine bag at her belt. She held it 
out to him silently. 

“Darling, is it good-by?’ His 
lips were*white as he waited for the 
answer. ‘Is it good-by ?”” 

“No, dear ; I want you to put it 
back.’’ 

And that evening, in accordance 
with instructions, the servant said to 
Mr. Sterling Jackson, ‘‘ Miss Rey- 


nolds is out.’* Myrtle Reed. 


IN THE ORCHARD. 


H, the blossoms in the orchard, that are mingled pink and white, 

They are prodigal of fragrance, they are lovely to the sight ; 
The happy breeze that passes them is freighted with perfume ; 
The honey-bees are busy in the heart of every bloom ; 
While down the lane comes Amy, who’s the sweetest bloom of all ; 
Her arms are full of blossoms from the old tree by the wall, 
And with the Springtime in her heart, she carols in delight 
Of the blossoms in the orchard, that are mingled pink and white. 


Oh, the apples in the orchard, that are streaked red and gold, 

The treasured strength and sweetness of the summer-time they hold; 
They drew the deep-hid moisture through the faithful ugly root 

Till the sun distilled the juices of the luscious ripened fruit. 

And down the lane comes Amy, who has ripened since the spring, 
Invested now with all the grace that womanhood can bring ; 

She is singing, singing blithely, with her cheery voice of old, 

Of the apples in the orchard, that are streakéd red and gold. 


Oh, the brown leaves in the orchard, that are dropping from the bough, 


They are falling so untimely ! 


Are they wholly useless now? 


They drift in ever-changing heaps, the plaything of the wind, 

Now here, now there ; they whirl away, and leave no trace behind. 

And Amy—is she passing, in the old house on the hill, 

Where the speech is hushed to whispers, and the hours are sad and still, 
To the gray and unguessed future, telling neither why nor how, 

Like the brown leaves in the orchard, that are dropping from the bough ? 


Oh, the snowdrifts in the orchard, that have covered o’er the sod 
Where fell the blossoms and the fruit—the grass that Amy trod. 
Against the pane I press to see the steady flakes still fly 

From out the pitiless profound of cold and leaden sky. 

And Amy comes not singing : though the blossoms burst in spring, 
Though the apples crown the summer, she will come no more to sing ; 
And my heart is newly-buried, still unbending to the rod, 

’Neath the snowdrifts in the orchard, that have covered o’er the sod. 


Frank Roe Batchelder. 
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lantly expressed in his own words, 
“Thad the honor to hoist with my 
own hands the flag of freedom the 
first time it was displayed on the 
Delaware; and I have attended it 
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T was a hot August afternoon, and 
the sun’s rays beat down with 
melting intensity upon the lime- 

stone pike that served Tannington 
for a principal street. The air was 
close and sultry, and the only respite 
to suffering humanity came in the 
shape of an occasional pine-laden 
breeze that stole down from the tall 
sentinel mountains beneath which the 
tiny town nestled. 

Not that there was much humanity 
around to suffer, for though it was 
mid-week, the big, boisterous engines 
in the tannery on the hill were silent, 
and the canning factory’s gates were 
closed. Even the village store was 
deserted by all save a solitary clerk, 
who hadn't made a sale since early 
morning. There was a Granger pic- 
nic over at Slawson’s Corners, and 
most of the population were attend- 
ing it. 

Carrie Lumsden, a summer boarder 
from the neighboring city of Jones- 
ville, was one of the few stay-at- 
homes. Having firmly resisted the 
pressing invitation of her hostess, 
Mrs. Johnson, to make one of the 
family party, she was now dozing in 
a hammock on Farmer Johnson's 
piazza. 

The young woman had come down 
from Jonesville about three weeks be- 
fore on an ‘‘ absolute quiet’’ prescrip- 

. tion, The doctor, in enjoining her 
to ‘‘ get away from everything,’’ had 
particularly specified newspapers, for 
it was over-zeal in the service of one 
of Jonesville’s morning journals that 
was responsible for Miss Lumsden’s 
break-down. One of the most rapid 
and effective workers on the Phono- 
graph staff, she had, for two years, 
supported. herself and her invalid 
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with veneration ever since on the 
ocean,” will stir a responsive chord 
in the proud and reverential heart of 
every patriotic American. 

Beatrice Sturges. 


“ SCOOP.” 


mother, working early and late, with- 
out a thought of rest or the slightest 
attention to the repeated warnings of 
her overtaxed nerves. Finally these 
became so pointed and peremptory 
as to be no longer disregarded. Pure 
air, simple food, and perfect rest had 
wrought wonders. The girl slept 
like a top, and her eye was as bright 
and her step as springy as ever. She 
felt equal to producing any amount 
of ‘copy,"’ and was thinking of re- 
turning to work again ere she became 
lazy. She made a pretty picture as 
she lay there, trying to settle whether 
to get fully awake and resume her 
book, or yield to the prevailing drowsi- 
ness and fall sound asleep. She was 
saved the trouble of a decision by the 
sudden appearance of old Quarles, the 
Johnson man-of-all work, who rushed 
into the yard, well blown by the un- 
wonted exertion of moving slightly 
faster than a walk, and crying in his 
strident tones : 

“Oh, Miss Carrie, suthin’ dread- 
ful’s happened! Old Steve Arnold, 
down to the toll-gate's, killed Miss 
Arnold with the axe an’ hung hisself. 
Gus Robbins jess found ’em. He's 
over't the store. What kin we do? 
"Squire Jackson's at the picnic, an’ 
there ain’t nobody to take no action.”" 

Instantly the hitherto languid young 
woman was all activity and interest. 
She was out of the hammock and 
down the steps in a jiffy. Here was 
an opportunity to atone for a month 
of idleness. 

“Well, that’s terrible, isn’t it? I 
suppose there’s nothing to do, though, 
Quarles, but wait till the ’Squire 
comes back. Then he'll hold an in- 
quest. There'll be plenty of time for 
that.’” 
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The newspaper girl scented a pos- 
sible ‘‘scoop,’’ and didn’t wish the 
matter stirred up too much. 

She tossed on her “ sailor’’ and ac- 
companied the old man over to the 
store, where Robbins, a lank, yellow- 
haired, and exceedingly shy young 
man was telling his story for the 
sixthtime. He was considerably em- 
barrassed when the tall, graceful, 
bright-eyed girl appeared and made 
him give his vivid recital all over 
again. It was much shorter this time 
though, for she skilfully but charm- 
ingly headed off all tautological and 
superfluous statement. In five min- 
utes she had him pumped dry, and 
then, piloted by the young man and 
old Quarles, Miss Lumsden started 
on foot for the scene of the tragedy, 
about a mile distant, filled with ardor, 
but not without a modicum of femi- 
nine repugnance to the gruesomeness 
of the matter in hand. Doing mur- 
ders and suicides had not been in her 
line, but she shrank from nothing 
that Fate threw in the path of duty. 

She found that the affair presented 
many features both dramatic and pa- 
thetic. Old Arnold, who before he 
became an opium wreck had cut 
quite a figure in local politics, had 
been obliging enough to leave on the 
kitchen table a letter detailing his 
reasons for removing his helpmate 
and himself, and had been, in his 
half-crazy way, so circumstantial as 
to leave no room for conjecture as to 
the facts, but at the same time so 
vague in some of his statements as to 
furnish abundant food for speculation 
as to the remote causes leading up to 
the state of mind into which he had 
gotten before committing the tragedy. 
Tt was good for at least two columns 
of brevier anda ‘‘ scare head."’ Hav- 
ing secured it all, with considerably 
less shock to her nerves than she had 
anticipated, Miss Lumsden hurried 
back tothe cottage, and began writing. 

By half-past six o'clock she had 
her ‘story finished, and then, for the 
first time, began to consider how she 
was going to get her matter to the 
Phonograph office. Thirty-five miles 
of indifferent road and two big moun- 
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tains lay between Tannington and 
Jonesville. There was no telegraph 
or telephone, and the mail-carrier, on 
his picturesque old gray mare, had 
left on his daily trip hours before. 
All of Farmer Johnson's horses were 
at the picnic. 

The perplexed journalist consulted 
with Quarles, and sent him out to re- 
connoitre. He returned with the 
cheerful news that the only horses in 
the village were Crosby's old gray, 
that couldn’t make the journey in a 
week, and Turner’s colt, that nobody 
could ride or drive. Slawson’s was 
fifteen miles away, and the earliest 
picnicker was not to be looked for be- 
fore ten o’clock. The trip to Jones- 
ville would take a fresh horse four 
hours at least. 

Still Miss Lumsden kept her nerve. 
That copy must be gotten to Jones- 
ville within six hours by some means. 
There must be a horse. Wouldn't 
Quarles, the dear old man, go out 
and inquire once more? The soft- 
hearted man-of-all-work knew the 
case was quite hopeless, but he 
couldn't resist those pretty, appeal- 
ing lips. He sallied forth, and in ten 
minutes was back again, this time 
with news of a horse, a fine bay, that 
had just been driven into the Piper 
Hotel yard by a gay young chap, 
who said he was from Jonesville. 

“* What does he look like ?’” 

“*Middlin’ tall, with a pink shirt 
an’ a sash, an’ curly hair, an’ a mus- 
tache.’’ 

The girl feared the very worst, but 
calmly asked : 

“‘Do you know what his business 
is?” 

“1 think he must be a reporter, 
the way he talks.”’ 

At this all hopes of a ‘‘ scoop’’ died 
in the girl’s breast. From Quarles’s 
crude description she was sure the 
new arrival must be Dick Ainsworth, 
of the /nterviewer, Jonesville’s other 
morning paper. Her acquaintance 
with the young man was slight, but 
she knew he was a “‘ hustler.”’ 

Quarles’s report of his next scout 
proved that her surmise was correct. 
Ainsworth had come down in search 
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of political news for his Sunday edi- 
tion, and intended going over to the 
picnic, but hearing of the tragedy, 
had concluded to stay in the village 
and bag the bigger game. He worked 
swiftly, and by 7.30 o'clock his note- 
book was full, and he was ready to 
drive back to Jonesville. By that 
time Miss Lumsden, who had been 
cool enough while gathering the facts 
and preparing her copy, was feverish 
at the prospect of losing all for the 
lack of means of getting her matter 
to Jonesville. 

Defeat at this stage of the game 
would have been maddening. 

When the faithful Quarles reported 
to the perplexed journalist that Ains- 
worth’s horse was hitched, she made 
adesperaté resolution. It was noth- 
ing less than to ask Ainsworth to take 
her up to Jonesville with him. Asa 
young woman she might have hesi- 
tated at such a step ; as a newspaper 
girl, she thought only of her duty to 
the Phonograph. 

She reached the hotel just as her 
rival was starting. The young man 
had kept himself fully informed con- 
cerning the Phonograph reporter's 
movements, knew exactly her predica- 
ment, and was sure he had every- 
thing his own way. Nevertheless, he 
showed well-simulated surprise at her 
appearance. 

He bowed politely, exclaiming : 

“Why, how are you, Miss Lums- 
den? I didn’t know you were down 
here!” 

She extended her hand cordially. 

**T came down three weeks ago for 
a rest, but I’ve decided to go back 
to-day, and have a favor to ask of 
you. Mr, Ainsworth, would you 
mind taking me up to town with 

ou ?”” 

This in her sweetest tone and with 
a winning smile. 

Ainsworth, in common with most 
successful journalists, possessed the 
knack of thoroughly controlling his 
voice and features under all circum- 
stances, and there was no trace of as- 
tonishment in either, and no relaxa- 
tion of his pleasant manner as he re- 
plied, after the slightest pause : 
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“ Certainly, upon one condition." 

“ What is that ?’” she asked, in an 
of-course-she-could-comply sort of 
tone. 

“That you don’t give your paper 
the Aracld tragedy. ane 

The girl had more than half-ex- 
pected this, but there was plainly ex- 
pressed disappointment in the out- 
ward curve of her red lips and the 
slightest quiver of her eyelids as she 
answered, ‘‘ Oh, I couldn’t do that.” 

Ainsworth, inflexible though he 
had resolved to be, said mentally : 
“‘How deuced charming she looks ! 
She'll cry next, and then what wié// 
Ido?” 

Then aloud: ‘‘ Miss Lumsden, do 
you realize how much you are ask- 
ing?” 

“T think Ido; and my experience 
with gentlemen reporters led me to 
hope you might extend the courtesy.”’ 
The accent upon “gentlemen” was 
faint but significant. 

“Indeed, I’m truly sorry I can’t 
oblige you ; but you must know that 
my first duty is to my paper."" 

“Oh, very well. I'll find some 
other way, I suppose.” She spoke 
slowly, with the slightest tremor in 
her voice. 

Ainsworth felt that to tarry longer 
was to risk defeat. So he leaped into 
his buggy, and with a polite “ Good- 
evening,’ whirled away toward Jones- 
ville. 

As the few loungers who witnessed 
the swiftly-enacted scene gazed from 
the vanishing vehicle to the girl’s 
fair face, and saw a tiny tear stand- 
ing in each of her bright brown eyes, 
they marvelled how mortal man could 
be sucha brute. Quarles shook his fist 
at the departing journalist, and mut- 
tered: ‘‘I’d uv tossed him out fora 
nickel. The [inarticulate growl] to 
treat a lady so.”” 

“ Never mind, Quarles, we'll beat 
him yet. It was mean, though.” 
Suddenly her face brightened. “Hur- 
rah! I’vean idea.’’ And she trotted 
briskly up the road, followed by the 
devoted Quarles. 

Before Ainsworth had covered two 
miles of the dusty pike he had changed 
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his mind twenty times, now resolv- 
ing to return and say ‘* Yes,’’ and 
then deciding that duty required him 
to drive on as fast as he could toward 
the Jnterviewer office, still miles and 
miles away. 

He was a good-hearted fellow, fully 
informed as to the amenities of jour- 
nalism, and possessing at least the 
average amount of gallantry. On an 
ordinary occasion he would probably 
not have hesitated a moment before 
aiding a fellow-worker on a rival pa- 
per, especially if that fellow was a 
pretty girl ; but this was no common 
case. He had, apparently, the mo- 
nopoly of a big sensational item, and 
his course was perfectly clear. 

With twilight came refreshing cool- 
ness, that made driving delightful, 
and it was not long before the young 
man had, for the time being, forgot- 
ten his pretty competitor, and settled 
himself to the task of composing his 
story. All went well until he was as- 
cending a long steep hill, four miles 
from Tannington. 

There adversity overtook him in 
the guise of a broken trace. The 
young man’s talents did not include 
mechanical aptness, and it took him 
a good half hour to repair the dam- 
age. He had scarcely resumed his 
journey when a vision of beauty and 
grace swept by. 

“Good evening, Mr. Ainsworth. 
Perhaps I'll beat you yet. I’m the 
tortoise, you know," floated back 
toward the buggy in mocking tones, 
as the lovely apparition melted into 
the night. 

Miss Lumsden's bright idea had 
developed into action. She had re- 
membered that Jennie Long, a Tan- 
nington girl, who was off at the pic- 
nic, owned a bicycle. The Phouo- 
graph reporter was an expert wheel- 
woman, and to borrow the wheel from 
the girl's mother, get ready and start, 
was for our energetic heroine the 
work of but a few minutes. She had 
cut out a lively pace and overtaken 
Ainsworth while he wrestled on the 
mountain with the refractory trace. 

The young man’s admiration for 
the girl’s pluck was so great that he 
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was more than half inclined to call 
her back; but as he hesitated she 
passed out of hail, so he let the horse 
out, and by ten minutes’ sharp driv- 
ing, overtook the cyclist. As he saw 
her whirling along in the white road, 
now brilliantly illuminated by the 
risen moon, he said to himself : 

‘There's no use trying to head off 
a girl like that; I'll do the decent 
thing by her. She’s bound tp reach 
Jonesville in time anyhow, and I 
might as well have the’ pleasure of 
her company.”” 

When he got close enough he call- 
ed, ‘‘ Miss Lumsden, I can't see you 
goingonalone. Isurrender. Won't 
you get into the buggy ?”” 

She was in the shadow. just then, 
and he could not see the shaft of 
scorn that was shot from her eyes ; but 
there was no mistaking the tone in 
which she replied : 

“Thanks; but I'm doing quite 
nicely. I'm not one bit afraid, and 
it's just cool enough to make the ex- 
ercise delightful. Please drive on, 
and don’t mind me.”’ 

He knew she meant it, and after a 
few unavailing words of remonstrance 
he pushed briskly on, but determined 
to keep within hail. After that he 
let her set the pace, urging the horse 
when she forged ahead, and slacken- 
ing speed when she did. 

A very few miles of this kind of 
travel were enough for the bay. He 
was homeward bound, and decidedly 
averse to poking. After several 
abortive attempts to break away he 
finally settled matters by shying ata 
spectre-like tree that lifted its bare 
white arms across the road, and start- 
ed down a steep hill at a rattling 
pace. The frightened driver in vain 
hauled and tugged upon the lines, 
and within half a mile the wayward 
beast was master. The end came 
swiftly. Near the bottom of the hill 
Ainsworth was tossed out, landing 
anything but gently on a pile of 
stones, while the nag sped merrily 
homeward, 

There came to the luckless journal- 
ist one sharp spasm of pain and then 
merciful unconsciousness. When 


